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■^tiiaiii&'IbeiiRMtfeja <f atffitig.prinejpfti of Mc- 

nall, demonsltrator of human anatomy, 'Oxforii, 
'has 'been appointed p!rofes8or lof anatomy, and 
•tFohn Tait, leetiiser in leSEpeffimsntal physiol- 
<^y in the •Umversity 'of E<Knbnr^h, tprolessor 
of pbysiol^^. 



DISCUSSION AND COJRRESPONGENOE 

THE .HISTOKSf OF ISOIENeiE (AJMB m»E AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANjdS- 

To THE Editor op Science: *&oin "ihe dis- 
otissions .tdkbig »plaBB -coneeBaing the history 
of I'llcienee, and from theNOpeniog up .of other 
■TmfflEplo*ed fielcb of thoviglri; and researoh, it 
is haK)ily only too evident that Ais country 
is once more approaching peace conditions and 
'looking forward to -greater things— ^ong 
'them, a fttnaamieiitdl position in edui^tion 
and sdentjb. 

The letters in "Sdn^Cte, Ata-il-4,^by Br. ^Pelix 
l^etimatfn, and^ay 9%yl)r.'Qeorge A. Miller, 
havb simply ^S;pressed aphaBe df 'the teurreiit 
of thoi^t passing thrOTj^ otCr re^a'ion of 
ideas Ksoneerning the impctfttmce of 'geie&ce, 
'studjr and *e^a*dh-^atl tending *to 'a 'teoader 
cultu^efl type df scieiitifite 'leattiitiig. It is not 
so much as emphasiaitig 'a 'MtiOliai character- 
istic in the great international unification of 
learning, but as dereloping a new etpoch in the 
history of science itself. In the words of Br. 
George Sart«n — we must try to reconcile 
idealism and knowledge, -scienee and art, 
truth and beauty — the ability of every one to 
do so is the real measure of his education. 
In the last analysis it is the message of the 
Kew 'Hiunanism. 

For this reason, if %r no other, tte study of 
the'hMtoiy of Sciiicesisitoihe ien®ouKiged,fland 
-no tgueatsr >iWpetus can be given *t» it 'thsn 
■bytafxillrteci^iiionsof -ffiism^w Bastion "K" 
l^>ttte AHferi«£KR ASfeciationlorltheA^Aaee- 
metet nof Scienee. 

This rmatt^r was bpaached ' fluriog 191^ ia 
an article in Science* which <xesitlted ;fn =a 
number of letters giving encouragement, but 

i.8ciEN0B,"IT, 8.,'Vfll. XliI.;i(ro.'IiffS3,liIarch 5, 
t015, pp."»S8^eo. 



like all suOh advancing ideals, not pB»teining 
to the war, it ;made mo pr^^ess. 

Thfe writer iwrOfe to -Br. J. MtMe&a. O&tbM, 
editor Of rSCffiWCE, coiKSettting this iproposed 
Section in the American Association for the 
Ad*a»teeBi®l* erf 'ScieHce and in reply the ifol- 
ttewing s^&t&mbt 'w« )«^(Sei!*'«d. 

l-Shottia thfaflc that there woiaa be agoofl fleal 
to 'be said 'for a section ctf the AMerican Associa- 
tioa fortte AivafflsejBsiit olfiSotooeawcrteaito tte 
hlstcfiryanainritflsods'of-miWffiSB. Stmi^t be b^t 
to begin (Wttfc sa «ub>0ecti(m uoiier ,tbe 'Section -of 
attthropoltjgy sand ip^yehology, )aiai , it .eould be ^mm 
wfaether enough interest 'were 4akea to justify the 
esteblishmeat of a section. The best ,plau woidd 
doubtless be to correspond with those interested 
and then present a statement to the eouaeU ol the 
association. 

In another letter, -Quotiiig j&rom Dr. I>ynn 
Thomdike, Department of History, Westafsn 
Eeseirve TIniversity, a proposition was ad- 
vanced for the :same ^purpose — ^namely, to call 
together a group of interested persons (no 
matter from what field- of research) to discuss 
plans for an organization to be affliated with 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Therefore, it might be said 
that the time is propitious jfor such an organi- 
zation, especially as we will note further from 
Other f facts. 

•Dr. ifeumann's plan for Section "K" 
would attract not alone scientists, but ako 
historians of the social, economic and .polit- 
ical scienee groups. Philosophers too, would 
no doubt be interested. This, then, would 
tend to make the American Association for 
the .Mivm^emmt of tScieai® tmi ''eisqyclo- 
pedie" organization. 

In Dr. Neumann's letter to Dr. Howard, he 
emphasisSes the .principle of " nationalism " by 
making the purpose of the section to the 
^study of the history and progress oif science in 
America iflone. TKuch valuable wofk can be 
done here, to 'be sure, *^bnt can we aSford to 
neglect the centuries gone before?" ITor has 
Dr. Neumann mentioned What historical work 
'has been done in the TJnit^ States al- 
ready. Th^e attemjJts aTe worthy dt mm- 
"tion, since ihey form -a' beginning and step- 
ping stomes as well as examples for other fields 
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ftxodft sbosr* wiat. iw gsissible, Tjjuis^ m hm 
stoKes -weTO^, Ite foMjowiBgi titiba will, ejisw 
tiie- besft thaA has as jset, beeat *e(eoi»tliAfid>:, 
^pecialte itt tlie speeffi© acianoesi 

Im cSManifltry -vBei have- Dm. E. F. Skaith> 
" Chemistry in America," and his " Life oi 
Eobei* Maae'*;' €1* Pi Memll'» "Ccmteibu- 
Mon of' 1^e« Bistoiy- of Americ®i @eol»gs'" 
published by ^dithaoniiaa. liistitutiott, M66>. 
and^ Moraan €agbri?S' " The Teaching of Kts»- 
tars- of Mathematics in- the United' Statesi"^ 
published by the F. S; Bureau* of Education, 
1890. C'alori's treatise is somewhat old, but 
still, an excellent text,, both in mathematics 
and astronomy for the period it covers. 

In astronomy no definite history has yet 
been writlfen. A number of addresses, and 
papers have attempted to outline its history, 
and a, number of biographiQal slssetches give a 
good crossrsection. of a period.. A Hstffisy of 
astronomic^ ptogi?e6s in thia country is ui;-. 
gently needed, sinca for ijhe, Insb decade, WM 
hava attained th«, most promJMnS ^sitioi^^ 
and the war will leave us, ufldistTOfeed for: 
generation to ccane* 

Brief mention should be made of a. vesy 
recent, work, eB-titled " A Century of S.ci^ce 
in America, 1818-191ft" by E. S. J>m»^ This, 
hxwmev, only covers- the. fieldf erf geology,, min- 
eralogy, physics!. ajid, biology; di«i»g this 



A foEeaast ©f the? p0.^ibjlitiies> of jeseareh 
and stedy, may be- made by obsesiviiHig whadi 
has gone on before. In the maifetei^ of ye* 
aourees f ot research in the. gs«sat. liferasies of 
the eorantryi oBse litaaKy whose gffojjts hatve 
been, faariy weE dkeeted towwdsB Ifci* end is 
th® J(dm- Gv^se libEaiiy. The pstbliffiationa 
entitled " List of Books, upon the; Hktojsy of 
Sdeaee a(Bid the HiisBosy of iBsdustoy " sewe 
as. €SMellent Mbli«^ra|Mcal; aid foB the stud^st 
in the' hfetory of seience. For the study in 
th©. history ol mathematics, undoubted^ Co* 
liimbia University, under the leadersbip ©f . 
Dr. B. Dt Smith, offers goad sources. In 
cbemastny and. physics, Peanaylvaaia, Yale 
and Harvard universities have excellent ^mate^ 
rial. For astronomy. Harvard University H- 



bcary offer* richer TJStold. ift the Qolpwial 
p«ffifi4 an4 HaffvflKd Qbset^atory for lie 
material* hs^imim ^ <ibe.t oftdy injastpeirfh 
(jentuj^. 

A&, a. fuEther indication qf %.9i times,, qw, 
iroiv.ej;3ities, and; colleges hairo rgeo^ized 'to ajj, 
ewJ0iM*affl»g extsnt the g^eat w<oy,1ih.. oi; <i,ovixm»> 
peataining to, the, d@velflpmen.t a»d evciu.tj.Qij< 
of iji© seiencj8».^ The, cpws^ thug e?tftbJish,eA 
are, varied, and mumerotjsi. a§s well, as, the, meth- 
ods, of instruction and» tes^ -ased. 

In, view of what has. been ssidi cQacerijLing, 
the subject of astronomy,, it is inte?estijig, an,d 
worthy of note to call attention to the fact 
that courses in the history of astronomy in 
America have been established., AI90., within 
the, las,t two years the University of California, 
has established a chaii: devotftd entirely to the 
history of mathematics. 

Again attention, should be draww to the 
matter of text and treatise published, in the 
country. Within the last two yeais Ijiere.have, 
appeaugd two books,. "The History qf Sci- 
ence,." by Dr. W. Ittiby, and a« second by 
Sedgwick and Tyler, entitled, "A Short 'Ej.s- 
tory of Science." 

We have also within our borders to-day the 
greatest, antijAirilw in, th©. field of history of 
seiepoe, Dr. . George Sarton, of Ohent, Bel- 
gium, Dr. Saiiton has lectured upon this sub- 
ject ia jiearly all of th^ uniyersities of the 
eastesm an,d' mid<Be. western, states, and has 
been fecturer for two years in the department 
of History of Sbience at Harvard University, 
and is now research scholar in the Carnegie 
Institution. 

We are well aware of a movement to 
establish in the United States an institute 
devoted entirely to the research and advance- 
ment of the history of science and ©iviliza- 
tion.* Also, reeaitly we have been informed 
that Js&i the- interBAtibaal joursial of hMory 
of Bcfenee*! i^ to resumei pulblieatioa ia aS 
prdjabiSty in this couatry. 

2 SciBNCBr, N. S., Tol. Xliir., Ifo. lOW, Ifovem- 
ber 2&; 1915, pp. 746-r8(K 

3 Science, N. S., V«J; Xli^., lio. 1'1®0, Mareb SS> 
19.17, pp. m^2im.. Sse also 'Vol!. JEKW., No. 1194, 
QetobBC ga, 1917., pp. 289-4^2.. 

*SciBNe% N. &., Vcdi XLIX.^ lS(o.. 1259, '^sbr 
ruary 14, 1919, pp. 170-171. 
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One of the great signifieaiit facts for the 
futTire to consider, and which will appeal to 
OTir patriotic spirit of attainment, is that tile 
history of the great war must be written in 
terms of scientific discovmes and research. 
What part is the history of science to take in 
this achievement? What is the spirit of phi- 
losophy to bring forth from such a study? 
One fact is certain of emphasis, that the prog- 
ress of science, national and international, 
must be cooperative. Not alone has the war 
taught us this, but the spirit of idealism, 
which we have fought to maintain, must be 
carried on. 

All these facts are mentioned to show the 
spirit of the times, and now that this country 
has attained such a position of worth, the 
American Association for, the Advancement 
of Science can give no greater encouragement 
to this idealism, to the philosophy of science, 
to the final meaning of education and culture, 
then by placing its approval upon the adoption 
of Section "Z" to be known as the History 
of Science Section. Frederick E. Brasoh 

John Cbkeab Libeabt, 
Chicago 

THE NEEDS OF PALEOBOTANY 

What paleobotany most needs is men. The 
dearth of men conversant with fossil plants, 
not merely in America, but taking the world 
over, is to be deplored. iRathorst, the eminent 
Swedish paleobotanist, in a recent letter em- 
phasizes this fact. Thin as it has been at all 
times, the paleobotanic rank and file has been 
all but decimated. The war seems to have 
hastened the end for three of the older men 
who adorned everything they touched— Zeiller 
and Lignier, of France, and Solms, of Stras- 
burg. The career of the young and promising 
Feman Pelourdg closed on the field of battle; 
and as heroic was the end for Euth Holden in 
Eussia. We lament too E. A. Newell-Arber, 
the course of whose life was also shortened by 
the war. To ofcet these great losses there have 
been no accessions abroad and the only 
younger worker who has definitely joined the 
paleobotanic ranks in this country during the 
past dozen years is Harvey Bassler. The 



American contributors in paleobotany, older 
and younger, are HoUick, Knowlton, David 
White, Jeffrey, Berry, and Sellards. All first 
came into notice twenty or more years ago, 
and both Sellards and White seem wholly lost 
to other interests, or to survey or executive 
duties. 

Let any one think for himseM what such a 
slender margin means to a great subject of 
growing and world-wide interest. What a 
lack there is of timely papers, of exploration 
in the field in a hundred horizons and a thou- 
sand important localities in both North and 
Souith America. Cionsider too, where the 
workers are so few and the field continent 
wide, what a lack of healthy criticism there 
must be. Without vigorous and knowing criti- 
cism small facts pass for great ones, and great 
principles and facts of far reaching import, 
whole caitegories of evidence, are left for long 
years unnoted. This is not the way to do the 
world's meed of work. Furthermore, progress 
in paleobotany peculiarly depends on. the ex- 
amination as far as practicable of the world's 
forests and fossils. Eestriction is, more than 
in any other subject, fatal because of the ex- 
ceedingly variable types of fossil plant con- 
servation. 

It is not within the present limits to go into 
any detailed account of the greater climatic 
and geologic problems, the solution of which 
awaits the work yet to come in the broader 
field of paleobotany. A suggestive account of 
the relations of paleobotany to botany was 
given by Professor Coulter in an address a 
few years ago.^ 

It is, however, well to recall several of the 
limits to the investigations of past floras as 
they stand to-day. Firstly, there can be no 
question that the indices of phytological form 
are many and valuable when properly com- 
bined. Yet not merely the paleoboteinists, but 
the iotanists have left the fine " nature 
prints " (better than the leaves themselves for 
comparison) just where the work of Ettings- 
hausen closed about sixty years ago. And this, 
notwithstanding the fact that for years those 

lEeprinted in. American Naturalist, 1912, pp. 
215-225. 



